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sis on Kant's effort to mediate between science and religion, and 
thereby "to establish the unity of spiritual life" (p. 2 ; cf. also pp. 
118, 157, 204, 338, 381 seqq. ). In this Paulsen sees one of the three 
' ' great fundamental ideas ' ' of Kant which are fitted to form the 
"permanent basis of philosophy " (pp. 381 ff.). These are : (1) 
The philosophy of Kant correctly grasped the essential nature of 
knowledge and faith. It thereby solved the central problem of modern 
philosophy, which had confronted it since the 17th century, owing to 
the schism between science and religion. Kant gave to knowledge 
what belonged to knowledge, and to faith what belonged to faith. (2) 
Kant assigned to will its proper place in the world. He over- 
threw the one-sided intellectualism of the 18th century. (3) Kant 
gave to spirit the correct determination of its nature and the place 
that belongs to it in the world. He gave the creative power of spirit 
its due : its essence is freedom. Paulsen here concerns himself with 
the fundamental formula of Kant's philosophy, as above stated : the 
power of the spirit within its prescribed limits. 

Paulsen's book presents, further, a great many interesting points of 
view, a wealth of suggestion, an array of happy turns of thought and 
striking ideas. I should be glad to go into the details of various 
features of the book, but the space allotted me forbids it. Especially 
I should like to examine the reviews of Paulsen's book by Adickes 
and Barth, the former published in the Deutsche Litteraturzeitung 
(1898, No. 291), and the latter in the Kantstudien (Bd. iii, Heft i 
and ii), in both of which, fundamental questions in the interpretation 
of Kantian philosophy are considered. I shall find, however, in "Vol. 
Ill of my Commentar zu Kant's Kr. d. r. V. opportunity to go into 
these questions, whose solutions have been in certain instances much 
advanced by Paulsen, who possesses the rare art of combining popular 
statement with scientific investigation. His new book is a master- 
piece, on which we congratulate him, and yet we have greater reason 
to congratulate ourselves on the acquisition of such an excellent ex- 
position of Kant. 

H. Vaihinger. 

Halle, a. S. 

L'annee philosophique. Publiee sous la direction de F. Pillon. 

Septieme annee, 1896. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1897. — pp. 316. 

This annual appears as heretofore in two parts. The first, compris- 
ing about three-fifths of the volume, is made up of three original 
articles ; the second part is devoted to reviews of books, more or less 
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philosophical, that appeared during the year in France — a round one 
hundred of them. So far as the reading of the present reviewer allows 
him to judge, this work is excellently done. The only foreign authors 
that get mention are those that have appeared in French translations. 

The original articles are by MM. Renouvier, Dauriac, and Pillon, 
the only writers who have ever contributed to this annual. The pa- 
pers might well be characterized as essays in historical criticism, 
aiming at constructive results. M. Pillon' s article, " The Evolution 
of Idealism in the Sixteenth Century — The Criticism of Bayle," is 
evidently the first of a series to be devoted to the Dictionnaire his- 
torique et critique. " Dualism, pluralism, pantheistic monism, 
theistic monism, these are the names by which we may designate the 
four solutions " of the problem of the origin of the universe, " which 
Bayle, when he wrote his dictionary, found in the history of philos- 
ophy, and which he had to expound and appraise" (p. 121). 
Bayle' s exposition and evaluation of dualism and materialism are dis- 
cussed in this article, and are in general accepted by Pillon, who finds 
him much more trustworthy in his account of the earlier atomists than 
some modern expositors are ; but Bayle is not altogether free from 
blame. This whole discussion by Pillon is exceedingly interesting and 
helpful to the student of philosophy. 

"The Doctrine and the Method of M. J. Lachelier," by Professor 
Dauriac, gives an instructive account of one of the most significant 
among recent French philosophers. Dauriac was formerly his pupil 
and now becomes his critic. It would be impossible, in such a 
review as this, to do justice either to Lachelier or to Dauriac. Indeed, 
Dauriac himself raises the question whether he has rightly interpreted 
his former master ; the article seems essentially a challenge thrown out to 
Lachelier to express himself more clearly on some important points. 

Naturally M. Renouvier' s is the most interesting paper in the book ; 
it bears the title, ' ' The Categories of Reason and the Metaphysics of 
the Absolute. ' ' For him reason and the understanding are the same, 
and all categories are categories of reason. There are exactly nine of 
them, ' ' four groups of two each, Relation, Personality ; Quantity, 
Quality ; Becoming, Succession ; Causality, Finality ; followed by a 
category existing apart, Space or Spatial Intuition" (p. 42). 

In order to understand what a category is, we must, according to 
the author, distinguish between thought and judgment. " The former, 
in ordinary speech, includes everything that is called ' having ideas ' ; 
the latter, which isdependent on the former, is an application of it for 
expressing particular relations between ideas. For example, we can 
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think of the relation of part to whole, of effect to cause. These are 
general ideas, notions, pure concepts, in Kantian phrase ; but they are 
not judgments passed on part and whole, on effect and cause. Such 
judgments, when they are made — as in the questions of the infinite 
and of causality — are open to debate and do not touch the existence of 
the intellectual fact, namely, the idea of the whole, the idea of cause. 
This fact and facts which like it are imposed upon the mind with- 
out being capable of reduction to other intellectual facts, or of being 
traced back, one to another, are ' pure conceptions of the understanding, 
applied a priori to objects of intuition ' — the categories. The only 
unity of these concepts is the understanding itself, or consciousness, 
which furnishes no other means than introspection for distinguishing 
and defining those of its functions that do not belong to the same 
class ' ' (pp. z— 3 ) . 

"The critics who demand a rational foundation for a system of 
categories offered to them for discussion and verification, do not reflect 
that their pretension here is ... . nothing less than the discov- 
ery of an art of proving everything without turning in a circle and 
without beginning or ending with taking for granted something in- 
demonstrable. In fact the categories are distinct and irreducible laws 
of thought" (p. 3). 

Kant's table is charged with the two capital faults of attempted de- 
duction, and of a " metaphysical hypothesis forbidden to criticism, 
the hypothesis of certain existences, objective, unconditional, absolute, 
different from phenomena, which latter are acknowledgedly the only 
objects to which the categories are applicable" (p. 4). The deduc- 
tion of the categories is of course impossible, if deduction means proof 
by superior principles, and if the categories are the supreme principles 
and are recognized by introspection and not by reasoning. The met- 
aphysical hypothesis seems to be forbidden because " relation is a 
form common to all the categories, while Kant has made of relation 
one of his four categories, as if the other three could define something 
else than relations" (p. 4). " The Kantian classification of the cate- 
gories, in form taken from the scholastic division of judgments, is based 
conditionally upon the doctrine of the absolute, just because relation 
has in it only the place of a category. Hence, in fact, it must be that 
the other categories, and even relation itself, are applicable to some- 
thing supposed to be given out of relation" (p. 6). In Germany, 
from Kant's time on, " the structures of metaphysics are raised upon 
this foundation, where a sacrifice is made of the principle of contradic- 
tion. The difference between Kant and his disciples, in this sacrifice, 
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consists in this, that instead of uniting two contradictory terms in order 
to constitute the subject apart from relation, i. e., the unconditioned, 
Kant excludes them both. The pure noumenon is for him the pure 
unknown. This is a great advantage before the bar of logic" (p. 5). 

But notwithstanding this absolutism in Kant, he has done a valu- 
able service. ' ' We must take care not to forget this great principle 
of all Kantian criticism, that all the laws of the phenomenal world are 
alien to the thing-in-itself, .... that they have value only in this 
phenomenal world, in this nature which we know. But it must be 
added that these laws really . . . have this value, that they are based 
on ' a priori synthetic propositions'; and that these general and nec- 
essary propositions, far from contradicting experience, are its very 
foundation. ' ' Kant's ' ' doctrine is perfectly sufficient and is well made 
out in the eyes of those who take no stock in the thing-in-itself. . . . 
The thing-in-itself, absolutely unknown, given as such, without rela- 
tion to us, interests no one" (pp. 8-9). Thus Kant, minus the thing- 
in-itself, equals Renouvier. 

The question arises whether this uninteresting thing-in-itself has the 
merit of excluding atheism on the one hand, and deterministic panthe- 
ism on the other. Renouvier says, No. ' ' The pure metaphysical 
dogma of a thing-in-itself, such as it has been defined to be, absolute 
and absolutely separate from the world of phenomena, unthinkable 
for the thinking beings that inhabit it, except by the negation of 
everything which it is possible for them to think — does this dogma es- 
tablish a God? Is such a thing the deity?" But Kant is just as un- 
successful in trying to escape pantheism. This escape is attempted by 
admitting "the idea that the world itself depends on a supreme cause, 
which can only be the unconditioned, since the totality of the con- 
ditioned is what forms the phenomenal world. We know, however, 
that the capital and characteristic principle of the Critique of Pure 
Reason consists in the affirmation that the categories — and causality is 
one of them — are applicable only to the phenomenal order, i. e. , only 
within the sphere of experience " (p. 10). 

The conclusion of Renouvier's criticism of Kant is that "if we 
recognize, for the constitution of real objects, the imperative and ex- 
clusive value of such notions as those of quality, quantity, and others, 
which designate and define relations, we are forbidden to consider as 
real those objects of our thought that our thought gives to itself by 
negations of relation, without any constitution of positive relations to 
correspond to these negations" (p. 17). "The positive alone ex- 
presses intelligible reality '' (p. 18). There being thus no real abso- 
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lute, which equals the mere negation of relation, we have mere rela- 
tivity, and "the system of categories is entirely transformed by the 
admission of this principle. Relation can no longer be restricted to 
occupying the place of a simple category. It enters as the form com- 
mon to them all " (p. 18). 

But there is another principle worthy of a place by the side of the 
principle of relativity. It is the principle of idealism. Its statement 
runs thus : "If mental representation, if consciousness, vanishes, all 
objects and the whole world disappear" (p. 20). This principle 
"establishes the right of the author of a system of categories to classify 
them all under consciousness. ' ' But ' ' consciousness is called person- 
ality, when it is carried to the higher degree where it is capable of 
forming concepts and knowing laws" (p. 20). Hence, these two 
principles give us, or rather are, our first two categories, Relation and 
Personality. The other seven appear in turn, by the mere " exami- 
nation of mental representation " (p. 20). 

The categories of Cause and Finality call for a remark each. The 
cause, for our author, need not itself be caused. In fact, there must 
be a temporal cause, itself uncaused, or else we get into the contradic- 
tion of the infinite regress. Finality as a category has no moral con- 
notation. The "ought" of the moral imperative "gives a sense . . . 
which does not correspond to any relation " found among the cate- 
gories of the understanding (p. 30). 

' ' Space is the basis of the creation of the visible world, the internal 
vision of the external.' 1 '' "Fundamental externality is the externality 
of one consciousness to another consciousness," while "the externality 
of which the general form is space " " gives to each being capable of 
perception the representation of the beings which are mentally external 
to it, as placed in relation to each other and as occupying exten- 
sion " (p. 39). 

After a digression concerned with some of Lamarck's theories, we 
have classified for us the various forms that Absolutism takes, according 
to the way in which the relative and phenomenal world stand to the 
absolute. Thus we have the forms of Evolution, of Emanation, of 
Creation with Immanence, of Static Immanence and Absolute Substan- 
tialism, and finally of the Opposition of the Absolute and the Relative 
(pp. 50-58). 

Phenomenalism also has different forms, classed as Empirical and 
A priori. The former leads logically to scepticism. The latter, which 
is Renouvier's, concedes that it is only on occasion of experience that 
the a priori categories get to work, but still they "set conditions for 
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experience, and give it forms under which alone or by means of which 
it can give material to perceptions and ideas" (p. 61). Man is, 
however, not mere intelligence. He is also passion and will. Con- 
sciousness is thus a " living judgment," freed from determinism by the 
admixture of the affective and volitional elements in his make-up. 
" The faculty of doubting without limit, by proving the insufficiency or 
the illusion of the bonds of pure reason, shows us the need of another 
bond, and in recognizing this need we affirm this new liberty, since 
it is only thus that we can believe ourselves obliged without being 
compelled" (p. 62). 

E. B. McGilvary. 
University of California. 

Metaphysics. By Borden P. Bowne. Revised edition. New- 
York and London, Harper and Brothers, 1898. — pp. xiv, 429. 
The new edition of Professor Bowne' s Metaphysics is shorter by a 
hundred pages than was the first. This reduction is brought about 
largely through the elimination of such logical and epistemological 
discussions as have naturally been transferred to the volume issued a 
year ago bearing the title, Theory of Thought and Knowledge. In ad- 
dition, important changes have been made in the Metaphysics. Sev- 
eral chapters have been rearranged or rewritten, some have been added 
and some suppressed. The changes in the first part called ' 'Ontology, ' ' 
consist chiefly in reductions ; but the second half of the volume seems 
to be more largely new than old. The author announces that for 
' ' substance of doctrine ' ' his view remains the same ; but that his 
present exposition throws more emphasis upon the idealistic element 
contained in his teaching. 

The general plan of Professor Bowne's work seems to me admirable ; 
although as the discussion progresses beyond the realm of purely phys- 
ical conceptions, that plan is not worked out so completely as one 
would wish. Metaphysics is conceived as a working-over of the no- 
tions. The interpretation of reality which arises in popular thought 
upon its first reflection, is taken as the starting point, and changes are 
made only gradually, when the inadequacy of principles first assumed 
has been shown. It results from this that by the time the student has 
gained insight into the emptiness of the lower category, his mind has 
already supplied the higher category involved. Moreover, the higher 
category arises with such vividness and strength that no violence is done 
to the mind's healthy instinct for reality. The method facilitates 
philosophical insight, and avoids that feeling of general illusion which 



